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Ignorant Miem were acknowledged 
by allat a recent bee-convention, to be the 
bees’ worst enemies. Education would 
cure that. 


— + ~<—-e - _ 


**The Good Die Young,”’’ was 
very appropriately quoted in the obituary 
notice of Success in Bee-Culture, which died 
of ‘*starvation’’ recently. Starved for 
want of support. 


— << + < —_- —__ —___ 


** Expenses are sometimes profitable- 
saving is sometimes extravagance.”’ This 
is another of Bro. Hutchinson’s epigram- 
matie sayings, given in the July Review. He 
has been guilty of such things several times 
lately. But seeing it is short and so full of 
truth, we'll have to forgive him again. 


— -—-_Pr <- —— 


Editor Stilsom, in the August Ve- 
ruska Bee-Keeper, urges everybody in that 
region to go to the State bee-convention 
at Lincoln, on Sept. llth to 13th, so as to 
get enthusiasm to want to attend the 
North American at St. Joseph,’ on Oct. 
ltth to i8th. That’s right, Bro. 8S. We 
must surprise President Abbott with such 
whopping swarms (of bee-keepers) as he 
never dreamed of during his worst attacks 
of nightmare! 


DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY 
——To Bee-CuLTURE. 


CHICAGO, ILL., AUG. 16, 1894. 
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NO. 7. 


Editor Holtermann and family of 
five were all shown on one page of Gleanings 
for July 15th. Now Bro. Holtermann, and 
also Dr. Miller, want Editor Root to pre- 
sent in Gleanings his family, and that of the 
Associate Editor (Ernest R.) and /is family, 
for, as Bro. Root said, ‘* When we know a 
man so well, it is always interesting to 
know how the members of his family look.” 
Gracious, but won’t that be an illustrated 
number of Gleanings, if all the Roots and 
Root-lets are in it? Dr. Miller suggests: 
“Tf you can’t get them on one page, take 
three pages.’’ We would say, put only on 
on a page, even if a dozen or two extra 
pages would have to be added. Each suc- 
ceeding page will then have upon it a 
glad surprise, well and handsomely Root-ed! 


re a 


Somnambulist, in the August /’ro- 
gressive Bee- Keeper, gives our new department 
--‘*Our Doctor’s Hints’’—an exceedingly 
kindly and generous notice, and also copies 
some of Dr. Peiro’s excellent hints. Thank 
you, Bro. Sommy. You certainly have 
shown very clearly that you know a good 
thing even if you see it in your sleep. 

Dr. Peiro suggests that Somnambulist is 
pretty wide awake. Dr. P. extends a fra- 
ternal Missouri shake! 

~~~ 

Not a **Sockless Jerry.°’’—Here 
is one of Dr. Miller's *‘libelous”’ ‘‘ straws,”’ 
which appeared in Gleanings for Aug. Ist: 

A libelous editorial in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL gives the whole of my wearing 
apparel as ‘hat, shirt, overalls, shoes.’ 
Notwithstanding the honey crop, I still 
luxuriate in stockings. 

Then Bro. Root helped to make the straw 
still more libelous, by adding: ‘* Perhaps 
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Bro. York was thinking of Sockless Jerry !"’ 
If we remember correctly, in the editorial 
in question we described our own ** dress 
worked on the farm. Be- 


suit > when we 


sides. we are very certain that we looked 
at Dr. Miller several times, and we are sr 
we didn’t see any ‘stockings’? on him. 
sockless,”’ 


look 


yet, as he 


Mind you, we don’t say he was ** 
but he must remember that we don't 
‘* eyes” 
does, and so could not expect tosee threugh 


through two pairs of 


cowhide shoes! 

Better 
milesaway from that ‘ libelous” 
Straw’ ** Sucker” 


believe we're glad we are 66 
‘ Stray- 
and his electric rawhide! 


-_ Pe + 


Three Honey-Plants.—Mr. J. E. 
Prichard, of Port Norris, N. J., writes 
thus: 


I send you samples of our bee-plants. 
Please name them for mein their order. 
No. 1 is nearly done blooming, No. 2 is just 
in its glory, and No. 3is not yet in bloom. 
It has a purple flower, and leaves a seed-ball 
about 14 inch square. They are all good 
honey-plants, and abundant in the swamps. 

J. E. Pricuarp. 


The plants you sent 
follows: 
No. 1 


bush. 


for naming are as 


Cephalanthus  oecidentalis—button- 


No. 2. Clethra alnifolia—sweet pepper-bush. 


No. 3. Decodon verticillatus—swamp loose- 
strife. 
siecle anatcaie 
In the Queen’s Domains is the 


suggestive title of a captivating two-page 


article on bee-keeping written for the un- 


initiated, by our esteemed friend, Hon. 
Eugene Secor, of Forest City, lowa. It ap 
peared in the August number of Te JWid- 


land Mouthly—a prosperous and wide-awake 
periodical (somewhat after the style of the 
published at Des Moines, 
Bro. Secor’s portrait done in delicate half- 


Centuy lowa. 
tone, and printed on enameled paper, with 
those of other contributors, grace the front 
pages of the August Wid/and, 


oe 


imtroducing Virgin Queens. 
Bro. Alley’s plan of introducing queens, as 
given in a recent issue of his Apicu/turist, is 
described thus: 


After the bees are in at night, say half an 
hour before dark, the entrance is plugged 
by a plantain leaf to prevent the bees from 
coming out, and to keep smoke in. Tobacco 
smoke is then blown into the hive, 
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and the virgin queen introduced at 
once. It is all donein less than one min- 
ute’s work to each queen. 


Fertilized queens can be introduced in 


the same way, when the circumstances 
make it necessary to introduce a queen 
quickly. We have introduced hundreds of 


them in the same way. 

We have gone into an apiary right ata 
time in the day when bees were working in 
full force ; temperature at 90 degrees in 
the shade, and changed queens by driving 
out the old queen and introducing the new 
one at once. Itcan be done by fumigation 
with tobacco, and in no other way that we 
know of. 

Of course cne must have a fair amount of 
experience in this work, in order to be suc- 
cessful in all cases. It can be done, how- 
ever. 

sciatica gets 


Sweet Clover ‘**Straws,’’ from 
Marengo, Ill., as follows, were found in 
Gleanings for Aug. Ist: 


Sweet clover stands up bravely through 
the terrific drouth. While grass is burned 
brown as in winter, sweet clover is bright 
and green, the bees working on it all day 
long, except in the morning, when perhaps 
they work on cucumbers. 

Sweet clover that was cut early, and 
sprung up again, seems more fully visited 
by the bees than the big stalks that were 
left untouched. Where people persist in 
cutting it down on the roadside, leaving 
all other weeds standing, it would be a 
good thing to get it cut before any sign of 
blossom. 

During the past year we have published 
some fine testimonials in favor of sweet 
clover as a honey-plant, and especially as a 
drouth-withstander. It to us that 
bee-keepers ought to see toit that seed of 
this others, should be 
scattered widely in waste-places and else- 
that at 


would be 


seems 


plant, as well as 


where, so least a small crop of 


honey assured every year. 
Farmers provide pasture for other farm 
stock—why not for the bees ? 


—_——_ + ._____- 


Enitializing the Mee - Papers, 
when referring to them in public print, is 





certainly meaningless, if not actually dis- 
Bro. Root thinks that in such 
** Stray where the 
names of the different bee-papers are re- 


courteous. 
matter as Straws,” 
ferred to so often, ‘‘a shorter way of in- 
dicating them seems almost indispensable.”’ 
Suppose we grant that. Then to be con- 
sistent, whenever Bro. Root there refers to 
the AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL as “A. B. J.,”’ 
he should use * B.-A. &.”’ 


Review, “P. B.-K.” for 


for Bee- Keepers’ 


Bee- 


Progre SST 
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\eeper, ete. But we notice that when the 
name of any bee-paper is to be abbreviated 
in Gleanings, itis nearly always the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL! 

And to agree with the editor of Gleanings 
. Bee-Culture, whenever 
paper we should use the letters ‘ 
. And wouldn’t that 
enough ! 

To state a fact, we are heartily tired of 
having the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL re- 
ferred to as ‘‘ A. B. J.” in public print; but 
if our brother editors really can’t afford to 
spare the space to give full and intelligible 
credit when copying anything from our 
paper, why, we'll try to endure it. At the 
same time, we will endeavor to ‘ return 
good for evil’? by crediting other bee- 
papers in a sensible and rational way for 
whatever we copy from them. 

P. 5.—We would not object to ‘‘ Am. Bee 
Jrnl.”? as a contracted form of ‘* AMERI- 
if a contraction 
ever be used, which is very seldom. 


we refer to /is 
G.I. B.- 


be. nonsensical 


CAN BEE JOURNAL,” must 


—___—_——_. ~~ <= 


qiolden-Rod.— Miss Helen Johnson, 
of Connecticut, at the State bee-meeting 
last May, gave some interesting facts re- 
garding the golden-rod as a honey-plant, 
the result of her researches on the subject. 
She said: ‘There are 9%4 varieties of 
golden-rod in this country, 92 of which are 
natives, and all afford nectar. The color is 
white and straw—never amber, as is some- 
times stated—but always food for bees. 
The white variety blooms 
usually found in the woods.”’ 
exchange. 


first, and is 


So says an 


——_——_—_ —_ + -—> + 


Australia Ahead on Honey.—In 
the following clipping from the Western 
Post, an Australian paper published in 
Mudgee, near Sydney, is shown the most 
wonderful yield of honey from one colony 
of bees yet heard of, viz: 1,250 pounds in a 
single season. Here is the item which was 
written on April 2, 1894: 


I had five or six colonies that produced 
over 1,000 pounds each of honey one season, 
but I have only two down in my memoran- 
dum book, whose extracting put down 
every week after they had collected about 
400 pounds each. Since then I extracted 
some weeks as high as 80 and 90 pounds 
from them during a very long and good 
season (nearly six months), and the result 
at the end of the season was 1,250 pounds 
and 1,120 pounds, and I am sure two or 
three other colonies went very close to it. 

















I put down in my yard-book how many 
tins I extract every day, and I always take 
a low estimate of the weight. The top- 
weight hive was a light hybrid, and 
swarmed once. The second was a pure lot, 
an October swarm, and I deprived them of 
a good many combs for queen-rearing. The 
honey came in so fast that I had to ex- 
tract nearly all the frames in 20-framé 
hives to give the queens room to lay. 

The last season has been very indifferent, 
and I got an average of only 85 pounds per 
colony (spring count), the lowest for thé 
last eight years. Since Christmas there 
has been very little chance of collecting 
honey on account of the windy, rainy, 
wintry weather. 

On page 18 of the Bez Journat for July 
5, 1894, Mr. Doolittle records a yield of 566 
pounds from one colony, and on page 50 of 
the Bee Journat for Jan. 11, 1894, Dr. 
Gallup tells of a yield of 750 pounds. These 
probably are the largest yields reported in 
this country, as having been taken from 
single colonies in one season. So we'll 
have to award the prize to our Australian 
brethren, though it should be remembered 
that they have a continuous honey-flow for 
nearly a year, making a much longer sea- 
son than we have in this country. 





=>. 


(38> The greatest enemy to the pursuit 
of bee-keeping is the one who extracts un- 
ripe honey. Often it ferments, and ruins a 
good market.—.Vewman. 


> _———_ er 


The North American.—We have 
received the following from President Ab- 
bott, which we commend to the careful, as 
well as prayerful, consideration of all wide- 
awake readers: 


The articles of incorporation of the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Association (which 
it would not be a bad idea for all the bee- 
papers to publish in full) adopted at Keo- 
kuk, say: 

‘This Association shall consist of its 
officers, life members, delegates from affil- 
iated local associations, and ex-Presidents.”’ 


They then set forth the conditions on 
which bee-keepers may become life and 
annual members, and say that ‘delegates 
from affiliated local associations shall be 
admitted free.’’ It is further stated that 
any ‘‘ State, District, Territory, or Province 
in North America may become affiliated 
upon the annual payment of $5.00, which 
shall be due on the first day of January in 
each year, in advance.”’ 


I would like to learn now how many there 
are of these ‘ affiliated” associations at 
the present time. Isee a list of eight is 
given in the Report of the meeting at Keo- 
kuk, but I find nothing in the last Annual 








Report to indicate that there were any 

affiliated *’ associations at that time. If 
not, why not 

Then, again, what benefit is to be de- 
rived from becoming “** affiliated 

These are merely questions thrown out to 
P rrovoke an expression of opinion, if possi- 
ble, on the part of our leading bee-keepers. 

Itisa truth which noone can gainsay, 
that it is human nature not to remain 
‘affiliated’ very long when no benefit of 
any kind is to be derived from the aflilia- 
tion. Ican see how every individual who 
attends a meeting of the North American 
can be greatly benefited. but 1 confess I do 
not see where the benefit is to accrue to 
those who are only “ affiliated,’’ and never 
attend any of the meetings. It seems to 
me that it ought to be possible to identify 
the interest of all local societies more 
closely than they are at present with that 
of the National. I donot know just how 
this can be done, but I want to suggesta 
plan by which I think it could be brought 
ubout at our next meeting, in October. I 
should like very much to see this the larg- 
est meeting that was ever held in the in- 
terest of apiculture on this continent. 

This can be done with very little effort, 
if we allset about it at oncein the right 
way I would suggest, first, that every 
county in the United States, where there is 
a sufficient number of bee-keepers, organize 
at once a local society. Let each member 
pay in a fee of 50 cents, and then proceed 
to elect a delegate to the North American, 
and equip him with money enough to pay 
his expenses, and 31.00 for the annual mem- 
bership fee. Discuss thoroughly what you 
would like to have him present to the 
North American, and send him out in- 
structed to vote every time for the thing 
that comes the nearest representing what 
the local society desires. As part pay for 
the benefit this delegate is to derive per? 
onally from attending the North American, 
he should be required to write up fully the 
entire trip and the doings of the North 
American, and present this to the next 
meeting of the local society. Our Canadian 
friends should do the samein every Prov- 
ince in Canada. In this way we could 
secure a very large attendance, and create 
suflicient enthusiasm to put the North 
American in a way to bea power in the 
land. Whatsay you? What County or 
Province will be the first to respond to this 
proposition ¢ 

| am making local arrangements fora 
big crowd, and a good time generally. The 
Commmercial Club, of this city, has come 
to the front, and tendered me the use of 
their rooms in which to hold our meetings, 
and they are doing all they can to help 
ecure reduced rates on the railroads. Just 
as soon as the matter of rates is settled, it 
will be published, but 1 trust no one will 
wait for this before making up his or her 
mind tocome. The Commercial Club has 
one of the finest rooms in the city, centrally 
located, and near to good hotels which have 
made me liberal rates for our meeting. 

We have been promised essays from some 
of the leading bee-keepers of the world. 
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Mr. Benton is working hard to prepare a 
good programme—one that will be both en- 
tertaining and profitable. Dr. Miller, and 
a host of others who are a whole conven- 
tion in themselves. will be here, and the 
meeting cannot fail to be beneficial to all 
who may attend. If you have but one 
colony, come and learn how to care for 
more. 

Friend Stilson has struck the right key in 
the last Vebraska Dee-Keeper. He says: 
‘Let’s make up a carload or more and 
start from Lincoln.” 

That's the way to talk; come on with 
your carloads, and this city of the ‘wild 
and woolly West’’ will try to do her part. 

[ have received a number of letters and 
cards from those who expect to be here, 
but still there is room for more. Let them 
come, and come fast! Every one counts, 
and helps to swell the swarm of bee-keepers 
that will be buzzing in the airin our fair 
city on Oct. 16th, 17th and 18th. 

We will furnish the hive, if the people 
will only ‘**swarm.”’ 

EMERSON T. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Apsort, J’res. 


We think Pres. Abbott has given a grand 
key-note in the foregoing. At the coming 
convention something of value should be 
decided upon, so that prospective affiliating 
associations may have some tangible object 
to work for in urging such affiliation among 
their local members. Let there be brought 
to bear upon this subject the best thought 
and minds of the bee-fraternity up to and 
during the convention in October, so that, 
Abbott wisely says, the North 
American may become ‘*a power in the 
land.’ Certainly there is wisdom enough 
in the ranks of bee-keepers to evolve some- 
thing that shall bring great profit, and 
grace and glory, to the honorable pursuit 
of apiculture. 


as Bro. 


- ~—<—m e+ —_—— 


Profitable Bee-Keeping, by Mrs. 
Atchley, will continue for some time in her 
department of the BEE JOURNAL, at least 
each alternate week. Until further notice 
we can furnish the back numbers from May 
Ist, beginning with her *‘ Lessons,’’ to new 
subscribers who pay $1.00 for a year’s sub- 
scription to the Bez JourNaL—that is, we 
can commence their year with the number 
having the first lesson, if they so desire. 


-_-——~—-_— + - 


**Foul Brood: Its Natural History 
and Rational Treatment,”’ is the title of an 
interesting booklet by Dr. Wm. R. Howard, 
of Texas. It also contains a review of the 


work of others on the same subject. It is 
being sold at the office of the Ber Jovur- 
NAL. Price, postpaid, 25 cents; or clubbed 
with the Bee JourNaL for one year—botb 
together for $1.15. 
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ANSWERED BY 
DR. Cc. C. MILLER, 


MARENGO, ILL. 

In this department will be answered those 
questions needing IMMEDIATE attention, and 
such as are notof sufficient special interest to 
require replies from the 20 or more apiarists 
who help to make *“* Queries and Replies”’ so 
interesting on another page. In the main, it 
will contain questions and answers upon mat- 
ters that particularly interest beginners.—ED. 


AM es Mn Mn i li, Ain ME hn Ml Li LE Mn, th, My Mn, in, tt 


Leveling Section Combs. 


Is there any need of leveling the 
combs in extracted sections? If so, of 
what good is it ? W. N.C. 


ANSWER.—Generally, you will find it 
an advantage. If you use no separators, 
you will find some parts of the sections 
so near touching that the bees will build 
them together. If you use separators, 
you will still find there may be such 
variation that the sections will come too 
near the separator in places, and then 
the bees will make bad work. 

Another thing: Leveling will take off 
the edges of the cells that are likely to 
be dark-colored and perhaps daubed 
with bee-glue. B. Taylor’s ‘** Handy 
Leveler”’ is the nicest thing I know of 
for this purpose. 


— 


Young Bees Leaving the Hive, Etc. 


1. Whatis the cause of young bees 
leaving the hive before old enough to 
fly? Ihave a nucleus that the bees act 
in this manner. I covered it well, to 
keep them warm, and tried them uncov- 
ered, but they. leave just the same. 
They have plenty of honey. They craw] 
away in the grass never to return. 

2. This colony has an 
purchased of a noted queen-breeder; 
her bees show no more yellow bands 
than I have colonies that were bought 
for black. I have 55 colonies; about 
two of these colonies have bees that 
show three yellow bands; some hives 
ure 2¢ yellow, and the rest black ; some 
Now these bees must all be from 
the same queen—both three-banded and 
black. It was just the same last year. 


Italian queen 


ess. 


| 


| 


The most of them are very vicious. I 

don’t think there is any Italian blood in 

this section, as I can’t hear of any with- 

in 8 or 10 years, until I got this queen 

that I have just spoken of. Can she be 

pure Cc. N. W. 
Joy, N. Y., July 25. 


ANSWERS.—1. Without being present 
to see—and then perhaps I couldn’t tell 
any better—I can think of nothing to 
make young bees act so unless it be that 
worms have been at work in the cells 
from which these young bees came, and 
so they are imperfect. 

2. If you bought that queen for a 
tested Italian, it’s all wrong. If you 
bought it for an untested queen, then it 
may be all right. From what you say— 
some of the bees three-banded and some 
black—the probability is that it is a 
queen of Italian blood but mated with a 
black drone. You run your chance of 
the mating if you bought it as an un- 
tested queen. If, however, you bought 
it as a tested queen, there has been some 
mistake, and if you write to the man 
from whom you purchased, no doubt he 
will make it all right. 


Bees Didn’t Swarm—Wintering. 


I commenced the bee-business this 
year on asmall scale. Last November 
I bought two colonies of bees—one of 
them full-blooded Italian and the other 
hybrids. My bees are in the Langstroth 
hives. They wintered finely in the open 
air without any protection except the 
hive that contained themy and I think it 
is all that is necessary in this sunny 
clime. 

On June 22nd I took 34 pounds of 
honey from the hives, and they are now 
again rich with honey. Surely, this is a 
fine country for bees, though but very 
little attention is given to the business. 

I read the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
with interest, and have profited by the 
information gathered from it. One of 
my colonies of bees is very strong, but 
neither has shown any signs of swarm- 
ing this year; if so, they left without 
being discovered. 

1. What is the 
swarming ? 

2. Before winter comes is it dest to 
remove all the supers from the hives for 
the bees to winter, or leave one of them 
on ? M. E. L. 

Aberdeen, Miss., July 27 


cause of their not 


ANSWERs.—1. Now if you can only 
keep those bees in the same frame of 
mind, and offer for sale queens whose 
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progeny will never offer to swarm, your 
fortune’s made. Without knowing all 
the. particulars, it’s impossible to say 


why your bees don’t swarm. I'll tell 
you some of the things that are gener- 
ally supposed to help toward keeping 
bees from swarming: Plenty of room 


for the queen to lay in; a cool place for 
the hive tostand: a young queen; keep- 
ing the honey closely extracted. ‘Then 
there’s a difference in bees themselves. 
Some are much inclined to swarm, some 
little. If the honey harvest is poor, bees 
are less inclined to swarm. 

Some are strongly in favor of leav- 
ing a super on the hive over winter. 
The only objection is that sections in it 
will not stay so white and nice. 





—— _<-—~<- + + 


How to Introduce Queens. 


I have 11 colonies of hybrid bees that 
I want to Italianize. Will Dr. Miller 
please give the best plan for introducing 
queens? Wa ee 

Choctaw City, Okla. Ter, July 30. 


ANSWER.—There are sO "many ways 
that I don’t believe I know what is the 
best way, and the easiest answer would 
be to look at the books. But it may be 
of a little use to give something from my 
own experience. 

There’s only one way that I’ve tried 
to any extent that I would feel entirely 
safe to use if I were introducing an im- 


ported queen costing $5 or so. Get 
several brood-combs containing no un- 
sealed brood, only sealed brood, and a 
good part of it just hatching out. Put 


these combs in an empty hive, close it 
up bee-tight, and put in your queen. 
Keep it closed about five days, then open 
the entrance just enough for one or two 
bees to pass. If the weather is not warm 


enough to keep the sealed brood from 
chilling, take the hive into the house, or 
somewhere where it will keep warm. 


Sometimes I have set 
strong colony, having two surfaces of 
wire-cloth between, so that the heat 
could rise from below, but no bee could 
reach its tongue or antennzw from 
hive to the other. 


such a hive over a 


one 


But that plan’s too much trouble for 
ordinary use. Here’s a plan that’s 
nearly always successful, by which I’ve 
introduced a great many queens: The 
colony must be queenless, and I’ve 
oftener waited until it had sealed queen- 
cells. Then lift outa frame of brood, 
set the queen on the brood right among 
the bees without any ceremony, put 
back the comb and close up the hive. I 
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have an idea that it may be better that 
the queen is a little hungry at the time. 
Doolittle says that too often the queen 
herself is to blame by showing fight to 
the workers, and when had noth- 
ing to eat for a quarter of an hour, she 
hasn’t so much fight in her. 

If the queen has been reared in a 
nucleus by yourself, and you want to in- 
troduce her to a full colony, just lift out 
the frame on which you find the queen 
and put it, and all, into the full 
colony. That's all there is to it. 

Some virgin queens were sent me from 
England by John Hewitt, and I intro- 
duced them successfully by following 
his instructions, which were as follows: 

The colony must be hopelessly queen- 
less for at least 45 hours, during that 
time having no queen-cells nor any un- 
sealed brood or eggs. In the evening, 
after bees have stopped flying, go to the 
hive, open it as quietly as possible, and 
drop in the queen. The reason for put- 
ting in the queen in the evening is be- 
cause robbers will not be flying around 
at that time to make the bees cross and 
suspicious of every new comer. 

In some of the supply dealers’ cata- 
logues you will find Miller’s introducing- 
cage offered for sale. It is a simple lit- 
tle cage of wire-cloth and wood, about 
'4 inch in thickness so it can be put be- 
tween the frames of a hive, the queen 
being fastened in it, and the bees liber- 
ate her themselves. There is a passage 
through which the queencan get out of 


she’s 


bees 


the cage, the passage being about an 
inch long, and a quarter of an inch 


square, and that is entirely filled with 
Good or Scholz candy. When the bees 
eat through this candy the queen walks 
out. 

Perhaps it may be well in any of the 
short methods of introduction to oper- 
ate in the evening. 

Now go ahead, and if you lose a queen 
in introducing, remember that cases of 
failure will probably occur with almost 
any plan that may be used except the 
first one that I gave. The chances are 
better if honey is coming in freely. 


Giood Honey-Sellers will likely be 
needed now, and the little 32-page pamph- 
let, ‘‘ Honey as Food and Medicine,’ bas 
for years proven itself valuable in making 
repeated sales of honey. Its distribution 
will create a demand for the honey first, and 
then the bee-keeper can follow it up and 
supply that demand. Send to us fora 
sample copy, only 5 cents; 10 copies, post- 
paid, 35 cents; 50 copies, $1.25; or 100 copies 
$2.00. Try 50 or 100 copies, and prove their 


ability to aid you in disposing of your 
honey ata good price. 
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By F. L. PEIRO, M. D. 


MeVicker’s Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Nervous and Sick Headache, 
Your wish 
to know the causes and cure of nervous and 

ck headache shall be complied with at 
once, because Ican imagine your anxiety 
for relief if you are a sufferer from either 
form of this discouraging affliction. 


DEAR Miss GopFrREY,Chicago: 


The cause of these maladies has puzzled 
the medical minds for ages, and I am not 
certain that we of to-day are much nearer 
the facts than were our medicinal ances- 
tors. Itisa queer admission for a modern 
M. D. to make, but ‘ facts 


things.”’ much guessing has 


are stubborn 
Of course, 
been attempted. One says the liver is at 
fault; the other, that the stomacb is the 
guilty organ; and latterly 
seems pretty uniformly 
viction that our nerves are entirely 
But if not certain of the actual 

ise, there is no doubt that we have learned 
the existence of 


the profession 
settled in the con- 
truant 
to blame. 


various predisposing fac 
tors, which if obviated will reward the suf- 
ferer by comparative peace. 

’ Some persons are especially predisposed to 
these ailments ; like myself, have 
It is not that we are wiser 
or more considerate of ourselves, but simply 
because we are not ** built that way ’’—so 
to speak. Diet that will nourish one, may 
prove a very poison for the other—hence, 
the necessity of studying the kinds of food 
best suited to each particular individual, 
and, of avoiding that which we 
have reason to fear. 


others, 
never a twinge. 


course, 


Constipation is only an indication that 
the food we eat is not exactly suited to our 
active requirements, hence it is another 

straw’? pointing to the sick headache. 
Sedentary habits is another chief cause, 
but that can easily be overcome by calis- 
thenic and other exercises at home, and 
where better than in a big bathtub with 
plenty of water and long brush! O the 

rubbing! What work it entails, and what 
wonders it performs! The namby-pamby 
sponge or wash-cloth is nowhere in com- 
parison ! 

But to be brief: The less fats or oily 


substances the better, because illy assimi- 
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lated. Much seasoning of food, especially 
with pepper, spices, and mustard, is depre- 
cated—they simply corrode the membrane 
of the digestive track, and much retard 
normal functions. Pies, cakes, candies, 
and confections generally are harmful for 
practically the same reasons; hence, should 
be shunned. Meats are not best, though 
occasional indulgence is not interdicted 
Fresh fish, vegetables, fruits, eggs, bread, 
milk—preferably buttermilk or ‘‘ clabber”’ 

lemonade, shrubs and ices, give wide 
range for excellent diet. Coffee, tea, and 
fermented drinks are to be avoided, but 
you may literally deluge yourself with 
good, fresh water, hot or cold—you 
fear no ill results. The system is 
flushed thereby, and the impurities of the 
various excretory organs (the liver, spleen, 
and intestinal canal) are carried out of the 
body, and our physiological machinery 
kept in good working order. Tight-lacing 
isa fruitful source of headaches—but of 
course you are not so addicted. 


water 


need 


As to remedies, little need be said. /’re- 
vention Must be our sheet-anchor. I fully 
trust to your intelligent conception the im- 
portance and the duty of this suggestion. 
During an attack of sick or nervous head- 
ache (they are one and the same thing), 
five or six drops of hydrochloric acid ina 
glassful of hot water is helpful; or a tea- 
spoonful of Horsford’s acid phosphate in 
water is often effective. Repeat if necessary. 

If with this treatment perfect quiet in a 
dark room can be had, so much the better. 
But remember—to study your weeds in eating 
and drinking, not less in your mode of 
dressing, and especially see that the shoes 
are water-proof, and two sizes too big! 


Chills and Ague. 


Well, that is disagreeable 
Happily not immediately danger- 


Chills, 
enough! 
ous. 
Intermittent fever (as termed by the 
doctors) may result from various causes, 
but chiefly from living in malarial districts 
where much vegetation decays, as near 
rivers, ponds, or during wet seasons, or to 
a debilitated state of the system that nearly 
all external influences will impress. To 
continue to live in such unhealthy localities 
is, of course, a certain assurance of return 
of the ‘chills ’’ with more or less frequency. 
Such 
their 


eh ? 


residents must simply make up 
minds to suffer from this form of 
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fever and ague indefinitely. It seems a 
gloomy outlook to constantly expect this 
unwelcome cold visitor, and to reflect that 
its visits can only be discouraged by con- 
stant medication. Reason would dictate a 
removal from such surroundings, but I 
know full well this desirable change is not 
always possible. As those malarial dis- 
tricts are usually the most fertile, farmers 
prefer to remain where their labors are 
most profitably rewarded, even at the ex- 
pense of frequent “shaking’’ and dosing 
3ut for the occasional sufferers 


quinine. 
those who have accidentally contracted the 
‘‘chills’’-—as it were—and are not ‘‘old 


timers ”’ in its service, very safe and practi- 
cal suggestion is here given. 

We'll suppose your chill is due at 10 
o'clock to-morrow morning. Go gather a 
big handful of boneset from that low, 
swampy field, and after washing it clean 
put it on the fire with two quarts of water. 
Let it boil one hour and simmer two more, 
then strain clean, and every two hours take 
a half cupfulin a pint of hot water. Keep 
this up faithfully allday, when not asleep 
at night. Less of the *‘ tea’’ or water will 
do little good. 

This remedy may make you throw up—all 
right if it does; if not, quite likely it will 
acton your liver and bowels—the more 
thoroughly the better. 

In the morning, bright and early, several 
hours before you expect the chill, havea 
big pint of very strong coffee made, to 
which you add the juice of a good, large 
lemon. Make two doses of this mixture, 
one each hour, drink hot. 


It will be an exceedingly presumptuous 
‘‘chill * that will have the hardihood to re- 
turn after sucha reception! Butsupposing 
it should. and fever follows, drink all the 
lemonade you can, and the following day 
commence the boneset tea again, and fol- 
low with the coffee and lemon, as before, 
and a hundred chances to one you will 
have permanently parted with your persis- 
tent enemy. That's the way I 
him 30 years ago, and we’ve never met 


**shook ” 


since! 

Children predisposed to chills, owing to 
locality, can with great benefit be given, 
say a fourth of this coffee dose once ina 
while with vastly better result, and greater 
safety, than the resort to the indiscrimi- 
nate use of quinine, blue pills and Dover, 
as usual. 














CONDUCTED BY 
MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY, 
BEEVILLE, TEXAS. 


BH MAMA MA MOM MAD MOM OAM 
Bees Booming—Bee-Trees. 


We have plenty of rain now, and bees 
are booming. We cut six bee-trees last 
week—almost all good Italian bees. 

August 6. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 
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PROFITABLE BEE-KEEPING. 


Lesson No, 8, 


(Continued from page 142.) 
HOW TO CURE FOUL BROOD. 


Now, Ihave headed this short lesson 
‘* How to Cure Foul Brood,” but I must 
confess that I do not know for sure 
whether my method will cure every time 
or not, but I lost 100 colonies down to 
four before I checked it, in the year 
LS8O, and I have not had any in my 
apiary since 1883. : 

I may be away behind the times with 
my cure, but I hope to assist some one. 
Ido not claim the cure my own inven- 
tion, either—I belive it was at the sug- 
gestion of A. I. Root that I tried the 
plan, and it has been given lots of times, 
and it will not hurt to give it again. 

I shook the bees all out of their hives 
into clean empty boxes or hives, and 
kept them shut up until they began to 
show signs of starvation, which was 
usually 56 hours. Then I put them into 
another clean hive on comb foundation, 
and on the second brood that was reared 
in these new combs, I found a few cells 
of foul brood. I just treated the whole 
outfit as before, and this time it was 
getting too late for them to gather a 
winter supply, and I fed them up on 
honey and sugar syrup, and the next 
spring I watched closely for the disease 
to reappear, but it never did appear, 
and I caught an idea then that if one 
could possibly wait until breeding time 
was just about over, and starve the bees, 
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and put them on frames of honey or 
syrup (plenty for winter) that by spring 
the germs that the bees might carry 
with them in some way would disappear, 
and not bother the bees any more. 

The trouble with this would be, if the 
disease should appear in the spring-time 
we could not afford to wait until fall, so 
we would have to go through the opera- 
tions twice to get acure. Or I think it 
will take twice in most cases. 

I would advise that all old hives that 
had contained foul-broody bees, should 
be scraped clean and scalded out thor- 
oughly before using again, and the 
sooner the hives are cleaned, the better, 
as bees will gather up the bee-glue and 
bits of comb if left where they can get 
to them, as there is always more or less 
comb and glue left sticking to the old 
hives, especially if bees have been in the 
hives for some time. 

The reason I advise so strongly that 
the hives be well scalded is this: I 
bought a hive one time for a pattern, 
and carried it home 15 miles; I cleaned 
it well, but did not scald it, and the hive 
I bought had contained a foul-broody 
colony before I got it, but 1 did not know 
it; in fact, foul brood had killed the 
bees outright, was why the hive was 
empty. The colony I put into this hive 
took the foul brood, and from it I lost 
nearly 100 strong and prosperous colo- 
nies. Thisis why Iam afraid to usea 
hive without scalding, that bas hada 
foul-broody colony, and I believe I have 
a right to be afraid of hives that have 
been exposed to foul brood, don’t you 
think so ? 

I think the above is about the extent 
of my cure, and if my bees should ever 
become affected again, as they were 
then, I should burn lock, stock, and 
barrel, and begin anew with healthy 
bees, if I could get new bees reasonable. 

It is useless, I suppose, to state that I 
tried salicylic acid, and all known reme- 
dies at that time, and the disease spread 
right on just the same. I extracted 
some honey from some of the colonies, 
and putit into a jar, and to touch the 
ar, the honey and foul brood matter 
would shake like jelly, and the hives 
were continually covered outside with 
green flies, and the apiary could be 
smelled nearly a half mile on the wind- 
ward side. This is the kind of fowl 
brood my bees had, and no mild remedies 
would check it. What I know of the 
foul brood of to-day, it is nothing to 
compare with what my bees had. This 
s why I have so bitterly opposed the 
ise of hives without being well scalded. 








Some say It is no use to scald the hives, 
but I think if they experience the trials 
and the kind of foul brood my bees had, 
they will agree with me. 

I have not written all the above to 
scare any one, but by all means beware 
of foul brood ! 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 
(To be continued.) 
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Dummies or Filled Combs for Most Honey 


Query 936 —My hives are 10-frame, and I 
want to reduce the room of the queen to8 
frames. I can take out of each hive two 
empty combs and replace them with dummies 
or with two combs filled solid with honey. 
Saying nothing about the expense, which will 
help me to get the biggest crop of comb honey 


| —the dummies or the filled combs ?—ILllinois. 


I give it up.—Jas. A. STONE. 
Filled combs.—J. H. LARRABEE. 


I should 
DOOLITTLE. 


I'd rather have the combs of honey.— 
C. C. MILLER. 


The dummies, as bees will guard the 
comb.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


I do not know, but think I would pre- 
fer the dummies.—EMEKSON T. ABBOTT. 

[ should take, in place of the dum- 
mies, the frames of solid honey.—J. P. 
H. Brown. 

The dummies, if your honey seasons 
are like those in central Michigan.—R. 
L. TAYLOR. 

The filled combs, if your bees are 
likely to need honey before the crop.— 
DADANT & Son. 

I do not think it would be very differ- 
ent. I should prefer the honey, if to be 
had.—A. J. Cook. 

Ithink if there is any difference, it 
would be in favor of the filled combs.— 
Mrs. J. N. HEATER. 

The filled combs would be my choice. 
You do not state the kind or Mize of your 
frames, but if they be the standard 


use the dummies.—G. M. 





ee 
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Langstroth -—ten frames are nearer 
right than eight, according to my views. 
—W. M. BARNUM. 

I don’t know. I would answer the 
question by trying the experiment, if I 
wanted to know.—EUGENE SECOR. 

I think there would be little differ- 
ence, the advantage, if any, being with 
the combs of honey.—J. A. GREEN. 

Use the filled combs, every time. I 
never yet saw the populous colony that 
was supplied with too much honey.—C. 
H. DIBBERN. 

I would prefer the dummies, as it will 
take bees to cover and look after the 
honey, and not so with the dummies.— 
Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 

The dummies, unless they carry some 
of the two combs above. The reason 
would be that the dummies would re- 
lease the bees necessary to warm and 
guard two frames of honey.—S. I. FREE- 
BORN. 

The question is wholly theoretical ; 
the only way to determine it, in my 
judgment, will be to make a trial test, 
but even then the fact that seasons vary 
so muchin the honey yield, that a test 
would be very uncertain. I should in- 
cline to the dummy, though.—J. E. 
POND. 


I cannot see how there could be any 
difference. If there is honey to be gath- 
ered, and there are bees to gather it, 
and there is room to store it, it will be 
gathered and stored; and bees can 
store no more honey in combs that are 
full than they can in a pine board.—M. 
MAHIN. 


If you put the two frames of honey 
into the brood-nest, the bees will very 
likely move the honey into the sections 
—at least a partof it. Combs of honey 
are better than dummies. If you can 
take two empty combs out of each hive, 
your queen is not doing her duty. Get 
a better strain of bees. Try the Car- 
niolans.—E. FRANCE. 

The filled combs, every time. But if 
in your locality you have an early honey- 
flow, and a fall honey-flow, and honey 
enough can be secured by the bees be- 
tween the two harvests to keep the col- 
nies in good condition, you may save the 
expense of the two ‘‘ filled” combs, and 
use division-boards in their place. But 
how many bee-keepers have just such a 
location for their apiaries? Please an- 
swer, one at a time.—G. W. DEMAREE. 





—_—_ + 


Have You Read the wonderful Pre- 
mium offers on page 151? 











Handling Queen Cells Nearly Hatching. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

A correspondent writes to know ‘‘if it 
will answer to shake the bees off the 
frames of brood having queen-cells on, 
if it is wished to save the cells for use.” 
As I have many similar questions put to 
me, I will answer this through the col- 
umns of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

It is never best to shake a frame havy- 
ing queen-cells upon it at any time, and 
especially at or near the time of the 
queens becoming mature. Very many 
have been the number of queens killed 
or injured so as to make them valueless 
by this plan of getting the bees off the 
cells. 

If the cells are just capped over, such 
shaking dislodges the royal larva from 
the royal jelly, throwing the larva to 
the bottom with such force that it is 
either killed outright, or, in failing to 
get back, dies where it is. If further 
advanced, such shaking deforms the 
queen by her having crippled wings or 
legs, or, what is quite often the case, 
the queen has a dent in the abdomen, 
certain segments of which are dented 
inward, or the whole flattened or curved. 
While this last is not as bad as to have 
the wings deformed, yet it is a very rare 
case where a queen with a deformed 
abdomen proves to be a really good 
queen. Su@h queens generally become 
fertile, ana lay quite well for a time; so 
are of some value; but those whose 
wings are crippled are worse than no 
queens at all, for they can never become 
fertile, while they stand in the way of 
our successfully introducing a laying 
queen. In case such crippled-winged 
queens are of the German or hybrid 
race, they are very hard to find, and the 
parties who have ordered queens for 
supposed queenless colonies having such 
crippled queens, and lost them in trying 
to introduce them, can be numbered by 
the score, if not by the hundred. 
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No one should attempt to introduce a 
queen to any colony, unless they take 
away the reigning queen at the time 
they putin the new one, without first 
trying the colony with unsealed brood to 
see if they are really queenless. If 
they build queen-cells on this brood, 
they can know that they have no queen; 
if not, then they may know thatif they 
tried to introduce a queen to that col- 
ony without first finding and taking out 
that which the bees are reverencing as a 
jueen, they will be certain of losing the 
one they would have preside over the 
colony. 

How shall we get the bees off the 
queen-cells if we cannot shake the comb 
to dislodge them? The way I manage 
is as follows: 

If the day is warm, and robbers are 
not bothersome, I take the frame from 
the hive and set it nearthe entrance to 
the hive, the same side up as it was when 
n the hive. By the side of the frame I 
set a basket or pail having two or three 
thicknesses of soft cloth in the bottom 
of it, when the bees are driven from the 
cells by directing a stream of smoke on 
the individual cell I wish to take first. 
As soon as the bees have run off this 
cell, itis cut off and carefully laid on 
the cloth in the basket. Smoke is di- 
rected to the next cell, when this is 
treated as the first, and soon until all 
are off. The bees are now shaken from 
the comb, if the comb is to be used in 
some other hive than the one from which 
teame, but otherwise, the comb, bees 
ind all are set back in the hive. The 
basket of cells are now carried where we 
wish, with no injury to the cells in the 
least. If too cool for this way of work- 


this : 

After taking the frame from the hive, 
and setting it down in front of the en- 
trance to the hive right side up, blow 
smoke on the bees which are on the 
comb, in such volumes that it will cause 
them to fill themselves with honey, and 
while they are doing so, close the hive. 
When the hive is closed, smoke is again 
poured upon them to such an extent 
that the most of the bees will run into 
the hive, when the remainder are brush- 
ed off with a large quill taken from a 
turkey’s wing, the same having the 
feather on the wide part of it trimmed 
down half way, so that it will take the 
bees off easily without irritating them, 
as is the case where the untrimmed quill 
s used; for then the bees will get in the 
same and sing and sting until a general 
uproar is often caused. 

If the bees are loth to leave the comb, 
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and run into the hive from smoking, the 
whole of them can be brushed off, but be 
sure they have filled themselves with 
honey before you undertake to brush off 
so many bees, unless you are willing to 
stand many stings, for the bees around 
queen-cells will fight with a vengeance 
equal to a tiger’s when being robbed of 
her cubs, unless the precaution is taken 
to coax them to fill themselves with 
honey. 

If the weather is cool, and the cells 
are to be placed at once in different 
hives, it is a good plan to take the bees 
along with the cells, so as to keep them 
warm, when, with a little smoke, drive 
the bees off the cell you wish, so that 
they will be out of the way while you 
take it off the comb. 


After the cells are all off, then the 
bees can be shaken off the comb at the 
eptrance of the hive, the same as from 
any other frame. 

This latter way of not trying to get 
the bees off until after the cells are re- 
moved, is good at any time where the 
cells are to be placed in different hives 
about the apiary at once, but where you 
use a queen-nursery, or for any reason 
wish to keep the whole away from the 
bees for an indefinite period of time, 
then the bees must be gotten off the 
comb. 

I have written this out at length so 
that even a novice could understand, as 
the secret of honey-production lies very 
largely in good queens; while it is very 
easy tospoil the good qualities of queens 
by an injudicious handling of the cells 
in taking them away from the bees. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


et em 


A Few Notes and Comments, 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY DR. C. C. MILLER.. 


Speaking of Rev. Anderson with his 
35 colonies (page 135) reminds me that 
in Germany the ranks of bee-keepers are 
largely filled by the clergy. Teachers, 
however, abound. Ina list of 8Y Ger- 
man bee-keepers before me; 13 are 
teachers. 

TRANSLATING ITALIAN. 


So Dr. Peiro translates Italian (page 
135). Good. Good queens come from 
Italy, and some good ideas. It always 
aggravates me to be able to make out 
just enough of Italian to know there’s 
something in L’Apicoltore I think I’d 
like to read, and can’t. That paper 
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seems to keep close track of what’s | matter. I then stated, as nearly as I 


going on in this country. I know no 
other paper that quotes so much from 
the query box of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. 


SEDITIOUS PREACHING ! 


Dr. Peiro is a good-hearted sort of a 
man, but he isn’t smart a bit. The idea 
of getting people into the notion of try- 
ing to keep well so they’ll have less use 
for a doctor! And to use their common- 
sense! Why, Doctor, it’s seditious to 
preach such doctrine. Let such notions 
get abroad, and it will be the ruin of 
many a flourishing firm that are just 
coining money selling patent medicines. 


A BEE’S ‘' DISPOSITION.” 


I have some doubts as to the correct- 
ness of that Crawford county bee-keep- 
er’s theory on page 141. Did you ever 
know a loaded worker on its way toa 
hive to become enraged? When a bee 
is at work on the flowers, you may strike 
itor do what you please, and it never 
offers to touch you unless you pinch it. 
Doesn’t it carry that same disposition 
with it until it enters the hive? 


SOWING SEEDS FOR HONEY-PLANTS. 


Isn’t it well to be a little careful how 
we raise the expectations of beginners? 
If one of them should start out with the 
idea given on page 144, that he can 
keep 500 colonies in one apiaryif he 
rightly uses 30 cents worth of seeds, 
he’ll likely be a very disappointed per- 
son. I don’t believe there’s a spot in all 
Illinois where 500 colonies can be 
profitably kept in one apiary, no matter 
how much seed. 

Marengo, IIl. 


bo 


The Midwinter Fair Aptaria Exhibit, 


Written for the American Bee Journai 
BY W. A. PRYAL. 

As the International exhibition at 
San Francisco is now over, it seems al- 
most useless to say anything about it or 
the exhibits that were displayed there. 
Still, as I had something to say about the 
honey exhibit (page TSY of last volume) 
that called forth a reply from the gen- 
tleman who was supposed to be respon- 
sible for the non-success of the honey- 
show, I think it no more than justice to 
him that I should give his side of the 
affairs. It will be observed that what 
he states bears me out in what I had to 
say in regard to his connection with the 





can recall without having the words be- 
fore me, that as I knew the young gen- 
tleman (the correspondent I am about 
to quote) to be an energetic and capable 
person, the fault of not getting up a 
creditable exhibit could not be gue to 
him. Hereis what he had to say, on 


| June 25th: 


With regard to the space, I had only 
two places to choose between—the one 
where the honey is, and the other a very 
dark place on the first floor where it would 
hardly be possible to distinguish one grade 
of honey from another. Honey granulates 
quickly in San Francisco, and I thought 
the heat would have a tendency to prevent 
granulation. 

There were two reasons why I did not get 
a better exhibit, but you did not guess 
either one of them. Ido not know a single 
bee-keeper that refused to send honey to be 
exhibited, if he had any, but nearly every 
bee-keeperin Ventura county had sold his 
honey, or did not have any suitable to ex- 
hibit. The other reason was that the 
manager of the Ventura county exhibit sold 
about half of the honey exhibits shipped to 
him, without placing them on exhibition. 

Mr. Mercer, Mr. Mendleson, Mr. Archer, 
and myself, went to San Francisco and 
placed our own exhibits, and if we had not 
done so the honey exhibit would have been 
a worse failure than the California exhibit 
at Chicago. 

My ‘‘ pass’? did not cost the Fair mana- 
gers a cent, and was only good for one 
month, and after paying about #20 out of 
my own pocket in traveling expenses, and 
not finding much honey outside of this 
county, I gave it up. 


That settles it. All hail to the Ven- 
tura quartette who did so much to give 
California a fair exhibit of honey at the 
late Midwinter Fair at San Francisco! 
As all the four gentlemen received high 
awards for their exhibits, I trust they 
feel repaid for their trouble. I have not 
heard whether they had to pay for the 
space they occupied at the Fair or not. 
It seems to me that an arrangement 
should have been made by the State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association to have secured 
sufficient space, and then tried to have 
filled it with suitable honey. But there 
is no use ‘‘erying over spilled milk,” so 
we can afford to let the matter rest 
where it is. 

We have the consolation that no other 
State beat us at this Fair, though Ne- 
vada brought forth some of its prize 
gilt-edge honey, in the hope of knocking 
us out. 

North Temescal, Calif. 


— © <a 


Great Premium on page 196! 
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Bee-Escape Honey-Board and Swarming. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY W. C. LYMAN. 

On page 83 Mr. Demaree tells how he 
has prevented swarming by raising the 
sealed brood above the excluder ; and on 
page 8U, Mr. T. I. Dugdale tells how he 
prevents increase by placing the old 
brood-chamber on top of the hive in 
which he puts the new swarm. Both of 
these plans are excellent, but have not 
given me full satisfaction, because drone- 
brood hatching above an excluder, dies 
there, unless the hive is opened often 





board of %-inch lumber, having the 
usual rim around it, so as to give a %- 
inch bee-space on the upper side; but I 
made itof only three strips of wood— 
one wide, one on each side, and a nar- 
row one (two inches wide) in the center, 
with two of the perforated-zinc strips 
between. This was intended to cut off, 
to a certain extent, communication be- 
tween any super or brood-chamber, 
which might be placed above this honey- 
board, and the rest of the hive; and to 
discourage the storing of honey above it. 

For a bee-escape to use in this honey- 
board, I took a Hastings escape and cut 
off the projecting ends of the perforated 
tin, and then cut the escape entirely in 


























The Lyman Bee-Escape Honey- Board. 


out. Drones above 
sections are a nui- 


enough to let them 
an excluder in the 
sance. ‘ 

In Mr. Dugdale’s plan the brood which 
hatches from the old brood-chamber be- 
comes really a new colony, with anew 
entrance to its hive, althoughit isin a 
position to be easily united with the 
swarm below. ‘To obviate both of these 
difficulties, and to keep all of the bees 
at work in the one hive, it occurred to 
me that I might use a modification of 
the bee-escape and the queen-excluding 
honey-board, in such a way as to let the 
drones out of the front of the hive, 
above the main entrance, while the 
workers would be allowed to go directly 
down into the boxes, or extracting 
super, and thence to the brood-chamber 
below. 

To accomplish this, I made a hoeney- 





two on each side of the entrance hole on 
the upper side, and also removed the 
half circle of tin from the exit ends of 
the escape, to give the springs more 
room to play. This gave me two es- 
capes from each one of the Hastings’, 
through which the bees could pass hori- 
zontally, instead of entering the escape 
from above. 

I now placed one of these escapes in 
the center of one end of the honey-board 
by cutting away the rim enough to let 
the exit end of the escape come out flush 
with the outer surface; and after put- 
ting a small piece of wood (%-inch 
square, and as long as the escape) under 
the perforated tin on each side of the 
escape, I fastened both by nailing down 
through. 

The bees could now pass directly 
through the escape to the outside of the 
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hive when the honey-board was in place; 
and the workers could also pass down 
through the two strips of perforated 
zinc. 

For mode of using: When a swarm 
issues, remove the old hive from its 
stand, and putin its place a new brood- 
chamber, on which put the comb or ex- 
tracted-honey supers from the old hive. 
Let the old brood-chamber remain be- 
side the swarm until they have begun 
work in their new quarters, then re- 
move the cover of the new hive, and put 
in its place one of the bee-escape honey- 
boards, on which put the old brood- 
chamber, and cover up, with a shade- 
board on top of all. 

The bees are now all in one hive, 
where they will go on with the work 
with renewed vigor, and in only one 
case have I had an after-swarm, al- 
though the young queens were left to 
hatch out at will. 

It is very easy to make sure of no 
after-swarm, as there is nothing but the 
cover to remove to get at the frames con- 
taining queen-cells, to cut them out. 

There are other uses to which this 
style of honey-board can be put, which 
would take too much time and space to 
describe now; but my use of it the past 
season has been very satisfactory in sev- 
eral ways, though of course I know that 
a single season’s test is not enough to 
determine its value. 

Downer’s Grove, III. 


Pome 


the Best Honeys of the Word 


Bro. Chas. F. Muth, of Cincinnati, O., 
was recently asked for his opinion of 
sourwood honey, which he gave in 





Gleanings. He also gives his opinion of 
other honeys as well, that will be of in- 
terest to all, as Mr. Muth is perhaps 
better posted on honeys than any other 
person in this country, if not in the 
world. Here is what he says: 


Sourwood furnishes a very good honey 
of light color and good flavor. I should 
put it in the same class with basswood 
of the North and Northwest, or the 
orange-blossom or saw-palmetto of the 
South. We have just now a new arrival 
of orange-blossom honey. It is of good 
quality and fine taste, and we advertise 
it as sumething ‘*new and choice ;” but 
we shall be no more able to raise a cus- 
tomer for it now than we were at former 
trials. A certain preference would be 








given to basswood or sourwood honey, 
because of the former having a lighter 
color. All the above will be sold to 
manufacturers, principally, almost ex- 
clusively. 

The most popular and most praise- 
worthy honeys are: Northern white 
clover; mangrove of Florida, and sage 
of California, in their purity—i. e., with- 
out an admixture of other qualities. 
According to my experience, this trio 
includes the only qualities accepted by 
the public for table use. Almost all 
other qualities go to the manufacturers, 
principally. 

It must be remembered that our tastes 
are cultivated. While basswood honey 
is of fine quality, and, no doubt, popular 
in the basswood region, still it will never 
be successfully introduced in a clover 
country, for table use. I have tested 
the matter for many years. 

Horsemint honey, very obnoxious to 
our taste at first, loses its bad flavor 
gradually by our handling and tasting it. 
When my friend, Dr. Lay, said, ‘‘ Horse- 
mint is the honey for a man of Texas,” 
and when I replied that it amounts to 
nothing in business (what he and I 
should like), both of us were correct. 
Only those qualities which are popular, 
or can be made so, count. All qualities 
nextto the above-mentioned trio, in re- 
gard to flavor and color, go to manufac- 
turers. 

The idea I intend to convey is, that, 
according to my experience in the busi- 
ness, white clover honey stands at the 
head of the list; next comes mangrove 
of Florida; next, sage of California; 
and next, any amount of other varieties 
too numerous to mention, all of which 
can be sold to manufacturers only, be- 
cause of their lower prices. However, 
anything is possible these times, the 
business features of which are «bnor- 
mal and unnatural. Since we sold at 
6, and even 53¢ cents per pound, by the 
carload, each of first-class California 
and of clover and basswood extracted 
honey, we can hardly find customers for 
dark honey at any price. The bottom 
has come out of prices of all articles of 
late, which, I hope, is temporary only. 

Cincinnati, O., May 7, 1894. 


In commenting upon what Bro. Muth 
says in the foregoing, Bro. Root adds the 
following paragraph : 


What Mr. Muth has said in regard to 
the taste of individuals in different locali- 
ties is quite true; and along with this 
idea it may be well to say that, in cer- 
tain parts of New York State, a consid- 
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erable number consider buckwheat the 
finest honey in the world. They like 
that rich, strong flavor and dark color. 
To them, no honey can stand in com- 
parison with it; and in regions where 
basswood seems to be the chief source 
of supply, no honey is considered equal 
toit. Itis well that there is this va- 
riety of taste; because if everybody uni- 
versally agreed that one kind of honey 
was the best, honey from al) other 
sources would necessarily bring a lower 
price; but as it is, there are quite a 
number of ‘* best honeys” in the world. 


«a — 


Closed-End Fralles Once More. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY F. L. THOMPSON. 


Mr. Demaree has written, and prob- 
ably will write, so much that is good 
and sound, that he can do more good 
with a wave of the hand—and more 
harm with a Podsnappian gesture—than 
an ordinary man in a knock-down fight. 


On page 83 he has waved aside close- 
fitting frames witb the magical words 
‘‘ self-interest’ and ‘*the worst of mis- 
conceptions.” Most users of close-fitting 
frames, myself among them, have no in- 
terest in their sale. The manufacturers, 
therefore, are aimed at. They may fight 
their own battles. But how about such 
men as W. Z. Hutchinson, R. L. Taylor, 
P. H. Elwood, and many others ? ‘‘ Self- 
interest” and ‘‘ misconception” are 
shots wide of the mark. Such men are 
at least as good authorities on hives as 
the manufacturers, or as Mr. Demaree, 
as he himself no doubt would cheerfully 
acknowledge; then why throw dust in 
the eyes of beginners by implying that 
there is only one side of the question ? 
I could mention three of my neighbors, 
practical and experienced apiarists, who 
prefer clused-end frames after experi- 
ence with the others. Considerations of 
locality (such as the amount of propolis 
gathered), of management, and espe- 
cially of the kind of frames with which 
one has already become familiar by long 
handling, may go farther than any in- 
trinsic merits or defects of the frames 
themselves, toward biasing one’s opinion. 


The instance given is misleading. A 
beginner might say, on reading it, 
‘What! ant-nests in hives!! That 
settles it. No close-fitting frames for 
me.” But if I should findan ant-nest in 
such a place, my faith in close-fitting 
frames would be unimpaired. Why? 





Because, having never yet found or 
heard of such a case, except this one, or 
any condition of things which could be 
described as otherwise than ‘‘ clean and 
sweet” behind closed-end frames, I 
would know that such an occurrence in 
this locality, and presumably most other 
localities, is exceedingly rare, and, con- 
sequently, cannot seriously be taken into 
consideration. By the way, closed-end 
frames have been found more effectual 
against the moth than the others. On 
page 791 of Vol. XXXI, Mr. Mark D. 
Judkins, of Osakis, Minn., gave some 
pretty decisive testimony to this effect. 


Mr. Demaree says the frames were so 
‘**stuck up” that he had to pry them 
apart to get them out. As I have be- 
fore explained, we expect some prying 
to be done at certain seasons of the year 
with closed-end frames. It is a disad- 
vantage, but many have decided that it 
does not outweigh the advantages to be 
derived from their use. If the prying 
in this case was no more than is ordi- 
narily needed, it requires no comment. 
But if they were stuck together so as to 
need an instrument like a young crow- 
bar to get them apart, as Mr. Demaree 
seems to imply, one of two things was 
probably true—either that locality sup- 
plies an unusual amount of propolis, 
much more than the average locality, 
or the interior surface formed by the 
end-bars was rendered very uneven 
by some frames inclining one way 
and some another, affording opportunity 
to the bees to deposit much more than a 
‘*slender line”? of propolis along their 
junctures, as is usually the case. 


If any prying at all is objected to, 
yellow vaseline may be applied with a 
brush to the edges of the end-bars be- 
fore the frames are put in. This, and 
tallow, have frequently been recom- 
mended and found good, and ought to 
be well known by this time. 


I find that I omitted the greatest ad- 
vantage of closed-end frames. The 
‘*bee-space all around” of the common 
hanging frames, or of any frame not 
closed more than half way down, is con- 
trary to nature. Combs are naturally 
joined by their ends, as well as by their 
tops, to the receptacles in which they 
are. This makes the space between 
every two combs like a high, narrow 
little room—a miniature hive, in fact— 
quite independent of the other spaces, 
or of the spaces between the last combs 
and the sides of the receptacle. Add to 
this that honey is a good non-conductor 
of heat, and do you see the point ? 
Division-boards are unnecessary. A solid 
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comb of honey in a closed-end frame 
serves all the purposes of one. With a 
little attention in the fall, you have 
double-walled hives for winter. The 
closed-ends furnish the inner wall at the 
hive ends, and the solid honey-combs on 
each side, witha top covering for at 
least the side frames, furnish the inner 
wall at the sides, and the best of it is, 
that it is mostly automatic. 

I think I have already said enough, 
and hope others will tell from their own 
experience of the merits and defects of 
these frames. Let us permit no little 
flings at articles of approved worth, in 
the bee-papers, without demanding the 
proof. 

Arvada, Colo. 


——$$— + -—____—— 


Read at the Indiana State Convention 


BY DR. J. M. HICKS. 

It is a Known fact to many of us, that 
pure honey used in many ways as a medi- 
cine has but fewif any equals in thera- 
peutics. Honey has been used for many 
hundreds and thousands of years asa 
medicine in the various diseases of the 
human family, such, for instance, as a 
severe cold, croup in children, coughs, 
and all bronenial affections. We find 
honey to be one of the great medici- 
nal factors, not only in the above-enum- 
erated diseases, but it has great healing 
properties in all pulmonary affections. 

We read in Holy Writ, as well as in 
ancient history, that honey was promi- 
nently used as a medicine by the an- 
cients in many of theirills. It is said 
that the Mahomet bible taught the 
Egyptians that honey was a medicine 
for man; also that Mahomet, in his 
Koran, prescribed honey as a medicine. 
One of the chapters of that work is en- 
titled ‘‘ The Bee;” (see ‘* British Bees,” 
by Shuchard, pages 90 and 91). 

Honey is not only a good medicine for 
many distempers that the human family 
is heir to, but we also find it a healthful 
as well as cheap food for children; es- 
pecially that which the bees gather from 
the various mints, such as the hore- 
hound, catnip, peppermint and horse- 
mint; and I would not forget to men- 
tion especially the honey that is pro- 
cured from the various clovers, such as 
the Alsike, red and white clover—these 
furnish the best of honey for all medici- 
nal purposes. 

Let me here state as a matter of fact, 
I have kad on several occasions to test 





the merits of honey in severe cases of 
colds, and have as yet not been disap- 
pointed, but all my patients have been 
greatly benefited in a very shurt time, 
and the relief was permanent in each 
case. Iam sure thatif we can at all 
times procure a pure article of honey 
from the sources above enumerated, we 
can at all times depend upon it as a sure 
remedy or medicine in colds and bad 
coughs. 

And especially do I know that honey, 
if properly and judiciously used as a 
medicine, in pulmonary or lung troubles 
will be of great and lasting benefit to 
the patient. But like many other thera- 
peutic agents, it needs other combina- 
tions, in order to make it more efficient 
in meeting special cases with which we 
have to deal. I am not inclined to extol 
any article for more than it is truly 
worth, but I do think, and believe, that 
to a large class of the American people 
the true value of honey as a medicine in 
many of our ills, is not known as well as 
it should be with the masses. 


Before I close, let me impress it upon 
the minds of this organization of bee- 
keepers, that itis the duty of each and 
every member of this and other State 
organizations, to see well to it that all 
honey offered in the various markets 
should be a pure article, and not adul- 
terated, as is often the case; then, and 
not until this can be done, can we de- 
pend upon it as a true medicine in many 
of the ills we have to contend with. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


i © <i —_—— 


Some Honey-Producing Trees, 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY W. H. MORSE. 


Trees that bees gather honey or pollen 
from we all as bee-keepers should en- 
deavor, when opportunity occurs, to 
plant, or when public improvements are 
in operation, we should endeavor to get 
in our work; in fact, if we were to 
watch every opportunity, the bee-keeper 
would become a philanthropist, uncon- 
sciously to himself. 

The next thing is to get the right va- 
rieties, and recommend nothing except 
what is suitable to fill the bill. 

Before I go any further, I will say 
that I am not in the business of selling, 
as I have nothing to sell, but wish to 
give my little knowledge, and if I con- 
vey but one item to the general knowl- 
edge, I am repaid a hundred fold. 

Of course different States, and even 
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parts of States, are much more con- 
genial to the growth of particular va- 
rieties, so each must study and judge 
for himself. 


The first tree I would plantif I wanted 
a shade tree would be a young basswood 
—Tilia Americana. Of all trees that I 
know, this tree seems to be particularly 
well formed to withstand wind and 
storms. Look at the limbs and see how 
they start from the main trunk, and you 
will see that it will rarely split from 
storms; and the value of the tree asa 
honey-producer is grand. 


THE WILD OLIVE. 


Next to the basswood I hold the wild 
olive—erroneously called Russian olive. 
Its botanical name is Elwagnus Argentia. 
This tree is mentioned in the ‘*‘ Diction- 
ary of Gardening and Encyclopedia Hor- 
ticulture,” as growing 12 feet high, but 
I have a tree in my charge that has 
made half that growth this year. It has 
been planted five years, and bids fair to 
grow to be 40 feet in the next 10 years. 
The flowers are produced at the base of 
the leaf stalk, two and three in a clus- 
ter, and open in succession, very much 
resembling the individual flowers of the 
‘‘lily of the valley,” and about the same 
size, the inside being yellow, and the 
outside being covered with silvery scales, 
as are the leaves, which give it a beauti- 
ful appearance. It Jasted in the flower 
two weeks, and I never saw the tree 
without bees on it when in flower. Tak- 
ing all points, it is a beauty in Nebraska. 


THE MAPLES AND BOX-ELDER. 


Then the maples, especially Acer 
Saccharinum, and the soft maples—they 
are worthy of extended planting. My 
bees had only one day on them, but that 
day was a sight. I thought I was going 
to get 20 pounds to the hive from maple 
alone, out, alas! 12° of frost, and all 
was over. Box-elder flowered out, then 
they were busy again. The box-elder 
and the maples make a quick growth, 
which is a great thing in the West, in 
their favor. 


CATALPA AND HONEY-LOCUST. 


The Catalpa Speciosa is a fine tree, 
and has the advantage of flowering when 
young. I have had them flower the 
third year from seed, but the trees get 
badly used up in storms; but visit them 
early in the morning, and see the bees 
in the flower secure from dew and light 
skowers, which makes up for a de- 
ficiency. 

Then 


there is the honey-locust— 





Robinia Pseudacacia—a grand tree with 
such a rapid growth. It would pay here 
in the West to plant it for firewood 
alone. The tree flowers when four years 
old from the seed, and as its name im- 
plies, it is a good honey-producer. 


Now let’s hear from others on this 
subject, as Iam convinced itis of vital 
importance to the apiarist. 

Florence, Nebr. 


The Busy Bees. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY R. 8. FOSTER. 


How great, O God, how wonderful, 
This world of wealth, of thine, 
How faultless and how marvelous 
Thy workmansbip divine! 

The ocean with its depths immense, 
The continents that bound— 

Its towering billows, and divide— 
The currents circling round; 

The verdant and the fruitful isles 
That stud its surface o’er, 

Are thine, and given for awhile 
To bless the rich and poor. 


Behold the swift, sweet laden bee, 
So provident, though small, 

A unit small ’midst those that fly, 
Whose fruits are chief of all; 

With skill unerring they traverse 
The prairie and the wood, 

And snatch the incense of the flowers 
To feed their hungry brood 

Come — all and gaze upon 
Their plans as wise as thine, 

How they uprear, contrive, and build— 
Did not the Lord, divine, 

Impress upon their kind and race, 
Their architectural skill— 

Their matchless thrift, and crowning all 
Their persevering will ? 


How regal like their sovereign is, 
How proved her form, and mein— 

A sovereign of an ancient line, 
And always, too, a queen. 

Where’er she goes, they follow her— 
An army, loyal, armed 

With daggers a a and rae tipped ; 
Their sentinels alar 

Challenge, advance, v= wn round, and then, 
Charge fearlessly the foe— 

A hundred, or a thousand men, 
Of paces fast or slow. 


And in this sublime science, Lord, 
We see a Father’s hand, 

That outstretched feeds the busy bee, 
A fainting, famished land. 

His works are mighty, and are planned, 
To lead His children on 

To higher planes, and share at last 
The pleasures of His Son. 





Read our great offers on page 223, 
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Don't Get Angry, Bee-Keepers, 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY JOHN F. GATES. 


When I read Bro. Clarke’s reply to 
Dr. Miller (on page 694, May 51st BEE 
JOURNAL), I said to myself, ‘* Isn’t it too 
bad that as good a man as Bro. Clarke is 
in every other respect, should spoil his 
influence by getting angry so much ?” 

Now what is it that makes us all like 
Bro. Miller? It is not his money, nor 
his knowledge, nor his beauty—though 
he may possess all these, yet the reason 
we like him is because he smiles—not a 
sickish, sloppy, soft, sozzling sort of a 
smile—ah, no! he smiles with his soul, 
or his soul reflects its geniality on his 
face. Excuse me Bro. Miller, but if we 
would appreciate men more while they 
were living, the world would be better 
for it. Yes, when I read Clarke’s words 
to Miller, my involuntary action was to 
draw along breath, and feel sorry, and 
lay the Bee JouRNAL down. When I 
read Miller’s reply, I slapped my leg till 
it hurt, and, says I, ‘*‘ Wife, what this 
world needs is more Dr. Millers !” 

It may be said that one can’t make 
‘himself pleasant on demand. Yes, you 
can. I don’t wish to talk about myself, 
but as I am best acquainted with my 
own case, it will be all right. 

When I was a boy, I found myself 
with a quick temper and impulsive ways. 
At school I would not take even a little 
bit of ‘‘sass” from any boy, no matter 
how big he was; but I found this course 
did not gain friends. I wanted friends, 
but I had a vague idea that I could 
maul my enemies until they would be 
friends. But it didn’t work well. When 
I became older, I saw that those who 
were kind, had the most friends ; and as 
I desired to have friends, I madea re- 
solve to never allow my angry passions 
to rise again. Well, I made that resolve 
to keep, and, friends, I think it has kept 
me out of lots of trouble. 

I’ve seen many dangers and hardships 
since then, both in war and in peace, 
on land and on water, but I smiled at 
all. When the enemy tried to comb my 
hair with bullets, I smiled. When a 
man tells me he is going to smash me on 
the nose, or ‘‘do me up” in a lawsuit, I 
smile, and tell him I should be sorry to 
have suchathing happen. You see, I 
don’t help him on in these things that he 
threatens, and he can’t very well do 
them alone. Itis hard to hit a smiling 
man on the nose. 


| 
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Well, to cut a long story short, I 
didn’t know then that the world had so 
much use for a smiling man. 

I wish you would remember that I 
don’t mean to praise myself, but [ 
wanted to tell you a true story. Now 
comes the sweetest part of all—the chil- 
dren. Did I scold them when they came 
by the dozen to my store and asked to 
just hunt the candies over to find cer- 
tain mottoes? No; I said ‘* Go on, lit- 
tle ones, and do as you please. Take 
such as you wish.” 

Then once in a while I would pass a 
pound or two of fine candy over the 
show-cases, just to see about 20 school 
children pick it up. The result was that 
the profits on my candy trade alone 
about paid the wages of my clerk. ‘‘ As 
ye sow, so shall ye reap.” 

Then the Sabbath school—yes, it is 
not much wonder that my eyes do get a 
little dim as I think of the Sabbath 
school. Why is it that the children 
bring us so many berries, flowers—in 
fact, everything they can think of—and 
make us accept of them? It must be 
because we put a little chunk of boney 
in their hands when they come to see 
us, and we don’t forget to smile. 

Well, the boys don’t steal our bees, 
nor our honey, nor pears, nor apples, nor 
grapes, nor plums, nor anything we 
have, because we smile, and give them 
some anyway. 

Now, Bro. Clarke, all us older ones 
are simply large children. We like the 
same smile, the same kind words, the 
same attention, and praise, that we did 
when small. We can be quite in earnest 
without being angry. I have had occa- 
sion to write convincingly sometimes, 
but I never remember writing an angry 
word in my life. Let us all remember 
the many thousands that readthe BEE 
JOURNAL, and might be hurt by reading 


angry words, or be made better by good 
words. 


Ovid, Pa. 


——»>_ «= Sa 


Capons and Caponizing, by 
Edward Warren Sawyer, M. D., Fanny 
Field, and others. It shows in clear 
language and illustrations all about 
caponizing fowls; and thus how to 
make the most money in poultry-raising. 
Every poultry-keeper should have it. 
Price, postpaid, 30 cents; or clubbed 
with BEE JouRNAL one year for $1.10. 
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(=~ ‘I find that I can get along without 
the Bee JourNAL about as well as a sailor 
can without a compass.’’—James I. Click, 
of Ohio, July 30, 1894. 
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&@® Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 


Persimmon as a Honey-Yielder. 


As Dr. Miller has failed to answer N. 
L. V., on page 106, I beg leave to offer 
an answer. 

The persimmon is one of the best 
honey-yielders. Its bloom ‘is dimcious, 
like that of the black-gum—that is, its 
staminate and pistillate flowers are on 
different trees. The male flowers are 
on one tree, and the female on another. 
The bees work more on the male bloom 
than they do on the female. This, no 
doubt, is a wise provision of Nature, by 
depositing more honey in the male 
bloom, the bees are more attracted to it; 
and more pollen collected to insure the 
fertilization of the female flower. 

The persimmon is atree of easy cul- 
tivation, and the fruit, when fully ripe, 
is quite palatable. The wood is hard 
and dense, and good for a variety of 
uses. J. P. H. Brown. 

Augusta, Ga. 


Good Honey-Flow from Sourwood. 


The honey-flow from sourwood is just 
now closing in this locality. The flow 
was continuous for 450 days or more, and 
all the bees with numbers sufficient have 
done well. In the spring, ‘after the 
freezes, I did not expect a pound of sur- 
plus honey, but I have taken over a ton, 
and my bees are rich with stores for the 
winter. H. F. CoLEMAN. 

Sneedville, Tenn., July 3 
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Booming on Mountain Flowers. 


Bees are just booming on mountain 
flowers now. The mercury has been 
hanging around 9O° Fabr.; but we have 
had no *‘ hot waves” such as Mrs. Atch- 
ley speaks of, thank the Lord! 

W. M. BARNUM. 

Denver, Colo., Aug. 1. 





Short Crop, but Nice and White. 


Bees have done reasonably well, con- 
sidering the dry weather. I finished 
extracting honey last week, taking 
nearly 200 pounds. Bees have not been: 
ready sale, and consequently have a fine 
lot of combs built in my nuclei hives, 
which is quite a gain to me. The 
weather is very dry—has been since May 
—so our honey crop will be short; but. 
the honey is very nice and white. 

Mrs. A. A. SIMPSON. 

Swarts, Pa., Aug. 1. 
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Some Honey from Basswood. 


Basswood honey is now gathered. It 
commenced to yield on July 10th, and 
lasted 17 days. I got 5,000 pounds of 
very nice honey from 120 colonies, 
spring count. Two years ago I had that 
much from 65 colonies, so I don’t think it 
pays to have too many bees in one place. 

J. R. KAUFFMAN. 

Bellaire, Mich., Aug. 6. 





Won’t Get Any Surplus Honey. 


On July 8th we had a hail-storm 
which destroyed all our crops, so the 
bees had to fly 3 or 4 miles to get food, 
but the weather has become so dry since 
then, the farmers that did not get 
hailed out, burnt up, so there is nothing 
left for our bees to eaf but sugar syrup. 
I think its a settled fact that we wen’t 
get any surplus honey this year. 

J.C. KNOLL. 

Glenwood Park, Nebr., Aug. 1. 





Honey from Daisies, Etc. 


The daisies have passed away (re- 
ferred to in my last report), but the 
honey still remains. I have quite a lot 
of that sort of honey in sections, and 
think that many of my colonies have 
enough daisy honey to carry them 
through the winter, or nearly so; at any 
rate it kept the bees busy, and kept up 
breeding at a good rate, and also swarm- 
ing. My first swarm came out on May 
25th, and the last one, so far, on July 
19th; so they were swarming nearly 
two months. 

Basswood came out in good shape 
(about July 1Oth), with a heavy bloom, 
but there is so little of that sort of tim- 
ber here now, and the weather was so 
hot, and had become quite dry, conse- 
quently we only got a light yield of 
white honey. No white clover this sea- 
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son, as it was killed by the long-contin- 
ued drouth last season. 

I find there are some mean folks yet, 
even in this section, and some one or 
more of them came into my bee-yard a 
few nights ago, and took the only case 
of white honey filled at that time, in the 
yard. I had tiered them up a short time 
before, so they showed big on that par- 
ticular hive. Ido not like this tiering- 
up business, for I always have some bad 
luck connected with the arrangement. 

As I handle bees, lam led to notice 
the difference in them. Last season I 
had a medium-sized swarm the forepart 
of June, and the 16th day after being 
hived they swarmed with the hive full 
of honey. This spring they swarmed 
the 25th of May, and the young swarm 
swarmed again the 2nd of July. It was 
the same queen. H. F. Newron. 

Whitney’s Crossing, N. Y., July 31. 
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Bees Doing Well. 


Our bees are doing well so far, and 
the prospect is good for the rest of the 
season, as we have just had a splendid 
rain. Mrs. Lucy C. SLEASE. 

Roswell, N. Mex., Aug. 2. 
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No Honey and No Swarms. 


We are left out on the honey-business 
again this year. Bees did fairly well on 
white clover, but it lasted only a short 
time, on account of the drouth. About 
the time bees commenced to work in the 
supers the honey-flow stopped and left 
us without any surplus. I have 48 colo- 
nles, and did not have a swarm from 
them, soit looks asif I have the non- 
swarming bees, if any one has. 

W. S. FEEBACK. 

Carlisle, Ky., Aug. 1. 
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Bee-Keeping in West Virginia. 


Seeing no report from this State-in 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, I conclu- 
ded I would try to give a little sketch of 
the bee-industry, although it was too 
wet for bees to gather much honey till 
about June 20th; since then I consider 
bees have done fairly well. I will tell 
what my bees have done, and then you 
can be the judge, as I have been in the 
bee-business or trying to learn to handle 
a few colonies of bees, only two or three 
years. I got through the winter with 
12 colonies—all blacks—have increased 
since June 20th to 25 colonies, putting 
two second-swarms together, thus mak- 
ing theodd number. All swarmed once, 





and in from 20 to 25 days after swarm- 
ing each hive, both parent and swarm, 
gave one super of surplus honey, each 
super carrying 25 one-pound sections. 
There are but few people in this part 
of the country using frame hives. I tell 
them they are keeping bees for pleasure 
only, as they can’t make profit out of 
bees in box-hives or hollowlogs. I can’t 
persuade them to subscribe for the ‘‘ old 
reliable” AMERICAN BEE’ JOURNAL. 
They generally say they can’t learn 
anything by reading a bee-paper, but I 
would not be without the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for four times its price, as I 
have learned a great deal in it, and I 
continue to learn a few lessons from 
every copy. IRA SHOOKEY. 
Long, W. Va., July 351. 
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Only About Half a Crop. 


The honey crop is unexpectedly short 
in this locaiity. The white clover bloom 
was rather deficient, but the weather 
was favorable and the bees built up 
strong. Basswood promised an abun- 
dant bloom, and up to the morning of 
July 5th all seemed favorable towards a 
fullcrop; butin the afternoon of that 
day came on a storm and the wind 
changed to northwest and blew extreme- 
ly cold for four days. It then relaxed a 
little for two days, and the bees just got 
nicely at work when the wind again 
sprung up directly from the north, and 
continued for two days more, and re- 
mained cool until basswood bloom closed 
out. The result is but little if any over 
a half crop, with many unfinished sec- 
tions. D. MILLARD. 

Leonidas, Mich., Aug. 7. 
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No Honey in Southern California. 


I have yet to hear of any surplus 
honey here in Southern California pro- 
duced this year, and present indications 
point to a probable loss by starvation of 
half of the bees before another season. 
The majority of bee-keepers are poor 
men, and as a result will be forced vo let 
the bees care for themselves. I expect 
to return home the coming week, but 
will look the bees over again in Septem- 
ber, and, if necessary, feed up. 

Gro. W. BRODBECK. 

Arrowhead Springs, Calif., Aug. 2. 
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(ay~ ‘‘I have been highly pleased with 
the BEE JourNaL since I have had the 
pleasure of reading it.’”-—Frank W. Culver, 
of Illinois, July 23, 1894, 








